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the case of women, though the religious obligation is
not stronger, yet being backed in real earnest by
public opinion, it is commonly effectual.

Some objection may doubtless be taken to Ben-
tham's instances, considered as crucial experiments on
the power of the religious sanction; for (it may be
said) people do not really believe that in these cases
they shall be punished by Grod, any more than by
man. And this is certainly true in the case of those
university and other oaths, which are habitually taken
without any intention of keeping them. The oath,
in these cases, is regarded as a mere formality, desti-
tute of any serious meaning in the sight of the Deity;
and the most scrupulous person, even if he does
reproach himself for having taken an oath which
nobody deems fit to be kept, does not in his con-
science tax himself with the guilt of perjury, but only
with, the profanation of a ceremony. This, there-
fore, is not a good example of the weakness of the
religious motive when divorced from that of human
opinion. The point which it illustrates is -rather the
tendency of the one motive to come and go with the
other, so that where the penalties of public opinion
cease, the religious motive ceases also. The same
criticism, however, is not equally applicable to
Bentham's other examples, duelling, and sexual
irregularities. Those who do these acts, the first by
the command of public opinion, the latter with Its.